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. - Without the door let sorrow lie, 
And if, for cold, it hap to die, 
Wlee'le bury’t in a Christmas ppe, 

And evermore be merry.” 


(Photo by Harry Peake, L.D.S., D.D.S.) 
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A Gift for Santa 


By TED BEEBE 


Santa Claus was trying to be merry. It was 
proving to be an excruciating job! 

Through pain-glazed eyes he scanned the 
queue of eager, cavorting youngsters who had 
flocked to the Payson, Wallis Department Store 
to greet him — the Man of the Moment. Then his 
gaze swept to the clock on the wall. Only one- 
thirty! Three and a half more hours before he 
could slink from this bedlam of shrill young 
voices and laughter to nurse his misery in the 
privacy of his lonely furnished room on Center 
Street. How was he going to stand it, with that 
cursed molar throbbing in his head like a living 
coal! 

With a grim effort he conquered an impulse 
to cry out in pain, and directed his attention 
to the golden-haired doll of seven who had 
climbed upon his knee. He saw her round blue 
eyes searching his twitching face. He made an 
effort to grin. It was his duty; he couldn’t let the 
small fry down. 

“Ho, ho, ho!” he boomed in his best, deep 
Santa Claus voice. “What a fine little girl we 
have here. Such beautiful curls. Tell me your 
name.” 

The pert fairy said solemnly: “My name is 
Nancy Fleming . . . . Open wide.” 

“W-what did you say?” gasped Santa Claus. 

“I said — open wide. You can’t fool me. You’ve 
got a toothache!” 

Before he quite realized what was happen- 
ing, two chubby, small hands had expertly pried 
his jaws apart and questing blue eyes were ex- 
ploring the depths of his mouth. 

“Mmmmn,” said little Miss Fleming profes- 
sionally. “Your gum is badly swollen. I wouldn’t 
be surprised if that tooth is abscessed. This won’t 
do at all, Mr. Santa Claus. Why, Christmas Eve 
is — tomorrow night!” 

“But — but —” sputtered Santa Claus. 

“There is no time to lose,” the efficient little 
girl interrupted decisively. “You must see a dent- 
ist right away.” 

Santa, stunned by the rapidity of events, 
could only make inarticulate noises. Miss Flem- 
ing slipped quickly from his knee and disap- 
peared in the crowd. Within a matter of seconds 
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she was back, leading a tall, rather bewildered 
man by the hand — and just in time to forestall 
the insistent advances of the little boy next in 
line. 

“He’s a very special patient, Daddy,” the little 
girl was explaining to her father. “You have to 
take care of him.” 

“But, darling,” protested her father, “perhaps 
Santa Claus —” 

“I know,” his daughter cut in. “Perhaps he’s 
afraid to go to the dentist. But he must. He’s 
got lots of work tomorrow night.” She took Santa 
Claus firmly by the hand. “Come on, please,” she 
said. 

“Hey! What’s this?” cried the small boy next 
in line. “It’s my turn. You can’t take Santa Claus 
away!” 

Miss Fleming turned a baleful eye on the in- 
truder. 

“You hush up!” she snapped. “Santa Claus has 
to go to the dentist. He’s got a toothache. You 
don’t want him to be sick in bed, do you?” 

The boy gulped. 

Miss Fleming’s father smiled. “I take it you 
really have a toothache?” he asked. 

“Brother, I sure have!” blurted Santa Claus, 
reverting in his distress to the latest North Pole 
slang. 


|[GIMacy SALES CHART 


“I'VE GOT A TERRIFIC IDEA, SNODGRASS. THIS YEAR YOU’LL 
GIVE EVERY KID A TOOTHBRUSH INSTEAD OF A TOY!” 
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“I'm Dr. Fleming,” explained the tall man. 
“My office is just two blocks away. Come with 
me. I'll fix you up in no time.” 

“But — I got my job to do,” Santa Claus said, 
surveying the surging mob of children. 

“Don’t worry about that,” Dr. Fleming told 
him. “The store manager is a patient of mine. 
We'll speak to him on the way out.” 

“All right,” said Santa. “Just a minute while I 
speak to these kids.” He raised his voice. “Boys 
and girls, you'll have to excuse me for a little 
while. Seems my chief assistant, Dumpy, is call- 
ing me on the telephone from the North Pole. He 
has to make a lot of new toys and he wants my 
advice. I'll be right back!” 

And so it was that a few minutes later Santa 
Claus found himself reclining in a gleaming chair 
with a head rest, while Dr. Fleming laid out in- 
struments and little Miss Fleming watched so- 
licitously from the sidelines. 

“Tl bet you haven’t been seeing your dentist 
regularly,” Miss Fleming said quite severely, her 
head cocked to one side. 

“Gulla glub somba dud,” rumbled Santa, his 
mouth distended widely. ; 

“That’s just what I thought,” Miss Fleming 
commented. “My Goodness! You mustn’t ever let 
your teeth go like that again. It’s a dreadful ex- 
ample for the children.” 

Santa Claus failed to reply. Forceps had firmly 
gripped the offending molar. 

“Would you like me to hold your hand?” offer- 
ed Miss Fleming—and she clasped Santa’s ner- 
vous fingers. 

There was a brief flurry of movement, a grunt 
from the patient, and the doctor straightened, a 
smile of satisfaction on his pleasant face. 

“No more trouble from that,” he assured Santa. 

Miss Fleming pounced on the molar. “It’s mine! 
It’s mine!” she chortled. “Wait until I tell the kids 
that I’ve got one of Santa’s teeth!” 

Santa and Dr. Fleming exchanged amused 
glances. 

“I don’t know what I’d have done without you, 
Nancy,” said Santa. “You deserve something real 
nice for Christmas. What do you want me to 
bring you?” 

Without any hesitation she replied: “You got 
my letter, didn’t you? I told you all about it. I 
want a Mommy!” 

Startled, Santa glanced quickly at the doctor, 
and received an almost imperceptible nod of the 
head. 

“Hmmm,” said Santa. “Of course. Now I re- 
member. I put that letter aside for very special 


attention. Don’t worry, Nancy. I'll take care of 
everything.” 

“I knew you would,” replied Miss Fleming con- 
fidently. “And now you’d better go back to the 
store, Santa. The kids will be waiting.” 

Santa nodded. “How much do I owe you, Doc?” 
he asked. 

Dr. Fleming grinned. “Compliments of the sea- 
son, Santa. But you can do me a little favor, if 
you will?” 

“Sure, Doc,” said Santa. “Anything!” 

“Will you join us for Christmas dinner? I’m 
sure Nancy would appreciate it.” 

The prospect sent Miss Fleming into a parox- 
ysm of clapping and dancing. A real live Santa 
Claus at Christmas dinner! 

It was a very merry group that gathered 
around the festive board at Dr. Fleming’s home. 
Little Miss Fleming’s dancing eyes circled the 
table. There was that nice Miss Eaton who, Dad- 
dy said, was to be her new Mommy. There was 
Daddy at the head of the table, cutting generous 
slices from a big, brown turkey, and smiling hap- 
pily at her and Santa and the very nice new 
Mommy-to-be. And across from her sat Santa 
Claus himself, with his flowing silk beard and 
his bright red coat. Just think—she was the only 
kid in all the world that had Santa Claus at din- 
ner this Christmas day! ; 

She thrilled with delight as she thought that 
upstairs in her top bureau drawer, among her 
other very special treasures, was Santa’s own 
tooth—carefully wrapped in cotton and seale 
in a pretty blue bottle. : 

As Miss Fleming announced to all and sundry, 
it was the bestest, most happiest Christmas any- 
one could ever have. And Dr. Fleming, Miss 
Eaton and even Santa Claus himself agreed. 


NO COME-BACK 


There’s not much that I have to face, 
While in the dentist’s chair, 

That can’t be met with fortitude 
Instead of mute despair; 


But this one challenge strikes me dumb, 
Despite my dentist’s skill: 

To have a question put to me 
Just as he starts to drill! 


Margaret Harris 
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Need a Practice-Builder? 


By WILLIAM POINDEXTER, D.D.S. 


Try nitrous oxide analgesia! 

If you have never used nitrous oxide in con- 
junction with your practice, you are missing a 
good bet for gaining new patients. Perhaps your 
practice is large enough already and you don’t 
need more patients. In this case, analgesia can 
still be of benefit to you in many ways. Since 
analgesia is defined as insensibility to pain and is 
the first stage of anesthesia, we aren’t interested 
in the general anesthetic nitrous oxide machine 
but in the lighter analgesia machine. The large 
one will serve both purposes of analgesia and an- 
esthesia, but we are going to use for our purposes 
the smaller one. 

The first thing most of us think in connection 
with nitrous oxide is that it is too dangerous; we 
are afraid of the stuff. In the back of every den- 
tist’s mind is the fear of accidentally killing a 
patient. Stop and think a moment. Haven’t you 
been trained to uses of local and general anesthe- 
tics and taught to observe patient reactions to 
both? Naturally you have; and besides, the an- 
algesia machine comes supplied with a sure-fire 
safety feature which I will discuss in a moment. 
If you run the small machine full force, it can 
do no more than produce the first stage of anes- 
thesia. Where is the danger, or how are you play- 
ing with fire when you are only operating in this 
first stage? 

Another objection you may mention before I 
can begin to tell you the reasons for using anal- 
gesia in your practice, is that you don’t have time 
to waste in operating such a machine. However, 
it has been proven that analgesia will save you 
time in many cases. Seating the patient, fitting 
all attachments, turning on and adjusting the 
machine, all this takes but a minute or two, in- 
cluding any instructions you give the patient on 
how to control the flow of gas herself. 


Safety Features 


Here is the sure-fire safety feature: In the 
patient’s hand you place a bulb which serves as 
a feeder in supplying the gas. The more she 
squeezes this bulb, the more gas she will get. 
Obviously, if she gets an over-load she will begin 
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to pass the first stage of anesthesia and con- 
sciousness. When this happens what takes place? 
She will stop squeezing the bulb and regain the 
first stage again because she has automatically 
decreased the amount of gas she is getting. This 
way she stays conscious and cooperates with the 
dentist. Then too, you may also set the machine 
for any degree of analgesia desired; thus you are 
the second safety measure involved in the oper- 
ation of the machine. 

A third objection may be that you would have 
to hire a trained anesthetist. Why? You can oper- 
ate this simple machine yourself, or easily show 
a competent assistant how to help you. It is ad- 
visable always to have an assistant with you any- 
way when administering nitrous oxide to a wom- 
an patient because sometimes, even under anal- 
gesia, they have hallucinations and experience 
odd sensations. 

There are certain patients you would hesitate 
giving nitrous oxide, even in the analgesic stage. 
They are: Tuberculosis cases; excessively fat or 
athletic patients; heart cases; diabetics; patients 
who have been advised that they have liver or 
kidney damage; epileptics, and excessively an- 
emic patients. 

Any good assistant can memorize these ex- 
ceptions and quickly question the patient about 
them before entering the operating room or while 
seating the patient in the chair. If you are still 
in doubt as to whether or not to use gas, the surest 
and best thing to do is call the patient’s physician 
for approval before proceeding. He will appre- 
ciate it and will think of you as one dentist who 
really “has something on the ball.” 

You are probably thinking that first I told you 
how simple and safe analgesia is to use, then 
listed a lot of exceptions where you couldn’t use 
it. There are many exceptions to the use of a 
local anesthetic too, but if you use both then you 
are prepared for anything. 


The Advantages 


Here are the advantages of having analgesia 
and why its use will build your practice: 


: 
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Advantages of improved technique. Cut a 
cavity under analgesia one time and you 
will learn just how easy and well it is done. 
Simple extractions on children, and often 
adults, are quickly accomplished. This is 
particularly true when extracting an absces- 
sed deciduous tooth and you don’t want to 
pass the needle through inflamed tissues. 
Bridge or jacket preparations may be made 
under analgesia also, with the patient ex- 
periencing no pain whatsoever. 


Advantage as a time saver. If you are rushed 
for time and don’t want to wait for a local 
to take effect, you can go right to work using 
analgesia. When doing group extractions it 
is a help to begin analgesia, then go ahead 
and make an injection without the patient 
ever feeling it and, with the machine still 
running, begin the extractions immediately. 
This way you are combining the two an- 
esthetics and it works with a great deal of 
success. 


‘Advantage of higher fees. Who doesn’t like 
higher fees! You can get them with analgesia 
because when the patient goes through a 
difficult dental operation without any dis- 
comfort he is willing and happy to pay for 
that experience. I don’t imply that any of 
us should rob a patient for something we 
should do routinely anyway, but we should 
get a higher fee for a service which involves 
added expense for us to extend to the pa- 
tient. Each small oxygen and nitrous oxide 
tank costs us approximately five dollars, 
and the patient should bear the expense. 
Each tank should serve about ten patients. 


Psychological advantage. Several of my pa- 
tients told me that for the first time in their 
lives they had dental work done without 
fear or pain when I used analgesia during 
cavity preparations. When a patient makes 
that statement, you may feel certain he is 
going to tell someone else or refer new pa- 
tients to you. No matter who it is, all patients 
dread the needle to some extent, and many 
are overjoyed to find they don’t have to face 
the ordeal when they come to you. One 
dentist gets patients from several towns 
nearby for the simple reason he is the only 
man in that area giving analgesia, and these 
towns are crammed with dentists. 


Recognition. The minute you place one of 
these machines in your office people will 
begin to notice it and ask about it. Once they 
start talking, the word will spread that you 
are modern and versatile. (I have a friend 
who, although he doesn’t use the machine 
much for some reason and is always “out of 
gas” for one cause or another, leaves his 
small machine where it is seen by everyone 
entering his office. He claims his practice in- 
creased through each patient telling others 
that he gave gas—though how he gets by 
without using the machine much is a mys- 
tery to me!) 


If you need a practice builder, a method of 
banishing fear and pain in addition to the meth- 
ods you are now using, then give nitrous oxide a 
try. Most companies will send you a machine for 
two weeks’ free trial, I believe, before you are 
expected to buy it. During this short time you can 
decide whether or not it will help you in your 
work. It has helped me. Perhaps it will help you. 


—— AMERICAN DENTISTRY — 1949 —— 


Don’t miss this exclusive, fascinating fea- 
ture in January TIC. 


America’s top dentists and dental leaders 
will evaluate the progress of the last decade, 
and will predict the advances to come. 


Must-reading for every dentist! 
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Artcraft by Stearns 


By JOSEPH CHARLES SALAK 


Between filling cavities and taking care of the 
Christmas demands for his plastic Artcraft, Dr. 
C. F. Stearns of Evanston, Illinois, is as busy as 
the proverbial old woman in the shoe who had so 
many children she didn’t know what to do. 

It all started two years ago when Dr. Stearns 
installed a basement workshop for his 14-year- 
old son. Then it was that Dr. Stearns became in- 
terested in working with transparent plexiglass. 
He found himself launched on what has since be- 
come an avocation, one that not only provides 
release from nervous tension but has developed 
into a lucrative business as well. 

The 50-year-old dentist experimented with 
plastics as the result of a magazine advertise- 
ment. He purchased a beginner’s plastic kit and, 
three months later, was sufficiently informed and 
skilled to originate his own multicoloring, vein- 
ing and fringing of flower petals in bookends, 
paperweights and pen sets, which he colors with 
oil paint. 

In October 1947 he displayed his creations at 
his dental office. They were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Patients deluged him with orders. Three 
Evanston shops heard of his artcraft and before 
long his work was exhibited there. The Christmas 
rush that year was tremendous. He sold more 
than 200 articles, all made in his spare time. 

Now he divides his time equally between his 
dental office and his Artcraft. He employs a vet- 
eran to assist him in plastics and pays him ex- 
cellent wages. 

Jewelry and paperweights have proved the 
most popular items. His earrings are another best 
seller. He recently completed a beautiful table 
lamp, which retails for $55. 

Dr. Stearns explains that his dental experience 
is invaluable for the precision work in petals and 
leaves. He gets ideas from magazine illustrations 
and gift brochures which, when translated 
through his own ingenuity and creativeness, be- 
come original masterpieces. Even the flower gar- 
den in back of his home furnishes him with mod- 
els for decorations on his place-card holders. 

“My Artcraft,” says Dr. Stearns, “is the solu- 
tion to a problem which had confronted me for 
some time — what to do when the strain of den- 
tistry proves too strenuous for me.” 
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DR. STEARNS STARTS TO MAKE A PAPERWEIGHT BY 
CUTTING OUT THE BLOCKS. 


HAND-CARVING THE INTERNAL FLOWER. THE DRILL 
IS RUN SIDEWAYS TO FAN OUT THE PETALS. 


A 
6 
i. SANDING THE BLOCK. 
j 
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DRILLS, BIT-ENDS IN THE HOLDER, ARE GROUND TO 
FRINGE PETALS AND VEIN LEAVES. 


DR. STEARNS HOLDS 
THE PAPERWEIGHT 
IN WHICH HE HAS 
JUST CARVED A 
ROSE. AMONG HIS 
ARTCRAFT ITEMS DIS- 
PLAYED ON THE 
TABLE ARE: PAPER- 
WEIGHT WITH WATER 
LILY; CLEAR BOOK- 
END WITH INTERNAL 
FLOWER; PLASTIC 
LAMP WITH PARCH- 
MENT SHADE; WHITE 
OPAGUE BOOKEND 
WITH CARVED ROSE; 
PLACE-CARD HOLD- 
ERS; AND A CURVED 
BRACKET. AT THE EX- 
TREME RIGHT IS A 
CLEAR BLOCK FOR A 
PEN SET YET UN- 
COMPLETED. 
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Dental Nursery Rhymes 


Verse by EDNA MILLER, D.M.D. and Illustrations by ESTHER B. BENTON 


(Editor's Note: This interesting example of kindergarten dental-education is taken from an attractive 
folder distributed to children in the office of Dr. Miller and Dr. M. Joel Freedman of New York City.) 


An Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe 


There was an old woman who lived in a shoe } 
With all of her children she knew what to do | 
For every four months in bad weather or good 


She’d have their teeth X-Rayed as all children 
should 


Little Bo Peep 


Little Bo Peep 

Has lost some teeth 

And yet she doesn’t mind them 
For that’s all right | 
She’s seen some white 

Is showing right behind them. 


There Was a Crooked Man 


There was a crooked man 

Who looked crooked when he smiled 
He always sucked his finger 

When he was a little child 

That’s why his smile is crooked 

: Instead of being straight 

= So if you suck your thumb too, 

Please stop — it’s not too late. 
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Jack and Jill 


Jack and Jill went up the hill 

To fetch a pail of water 

Jack fell down and broke the crown 
Of a front tooth — much shorter 


Though it doesn’t hurt at all 
He will be the wiser 

To tell the dentist of his fall 
And breaking his incisor. 


Little Tommy Tucker 


Little Tommy Tucker 

Sang for his supper 

What did he eat 

But white bread and butter 
Black bread is coarser 

And harder to chew 

We should eat it and chew more 
Like Eskimos do. 


Like Princes or Kings 


How would you like to go up in a chair 
Up in the room so high? 

And you will see once you get up there 
You will just love it — why? 


First you can play with wonderful things 
Water and air gun and such 

Lean back and rest like princes or kings 
You'll find you like it so much 


Then when you’re finished, the chair is let down 
Think just how happy you'll be 

To know that like all the smart kids in the town 
Your teeth are lovely to see. 


A Dillar A Dollar 


A dillar a dollar 

A ten o’clock scholar 

What makes you come so soon? 
I know if I come oftener 

My teeth I will not ruin. 
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Rub a Dub Dub 
| Rub a Dub Dub 
kann Three times we must scrub 
oS after Breakfast 
Lunch 
/ Supper 
\ | To belong to the club. 
4 
Mary Had a Little Lamb te 
Mary had a little lamb \ 


His teeth were white as snow > 
For everywhere that Mary went _ 
That lamb was sure to go 


It followed as she went one day 
To have her teeth all checked 


The dentist turned to lamb and said . 
“It’s you I will inspect” 


So lambie had his teeth X-Rayed 
And had a cleaning too 

He even had a filling done 

Now he’s all set — are you? 


Ding, Dong Bell 


Ding, Dong, bell 

Press it if you’d tell 

That you want a little rest 
It’s better than a yell 


Georgie Porgie 


Georgie Porgie loves pudding and pie, 

Eats so many sweets, they make him cry 

“Why not have milk and fruit instead? 

They’re healthier,” the dentist said. (Copyright, 1948, The Peerless Press. Reprinted by permission.) 
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Dental hygienists in New York State are now per- 
mitted to apply a two percent solution of sodium 
fluoride according to a decision by the State De- 
partment of Education. Since fluorine was not in 
the picture when the original legislation was writ- 
ten, topical application by a dental hygienist had 
become a vexatious question. That the affirma- 
tive decision represents progress goes without say- 
ing. It reaffirms the confidence which the over- 
whelming majority of the dental profession has 
always given to Dental Hygiene. It provides a 
precedent for other States; and at the same time 
it enlarges the personnel available for the impend- 
ing fluoride baptism. 


Isabel Kendrick has become editor of the ADHA 
JOURNAL in the further reorganization of this 
publication. The duties of putting out a magazine 
these days are too complex for one person to 
manage. Becky Fisk will handle the business 
managership along with other important and re- 
lated ADHA functions. Isabel is well known na- 
tionally as a past president, has had a long record 
of service both in the ADHA and in the active 
Massachusetts group. She is personally attractive, 
charming and competent. The combination of 
Fisk and Kendrick ought to be super. 


We continue to be fascinated by the aspects of a 
dental convention which appeal to newspaper re- 
porters sent to cover same. In a short piece (six 
inches) in the New York Times while the Septem- 
ber convention was going the headline writer 
wrote, “Warns Overeating is Bad for Teeth,” and 
the correspondent went on to deal with three 
fundamental interests of current civilization, 
hooking them all onto papers which had been 
read in Chicago. 


First he took up this eating business, a subject 
dear to all hearts, and, quoting from a paper of Dr. 
John H. Greene of Philadelphia, warned the nib- 
bler and muncher, “the one with a roll of hard 
candies in the handbag or a dish of chocolates on 
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By SHIRLEY EASLEY WEBSTER, B.S., R.D.H. 


the table.” Note that the feminine gender is im- 
plied! Gum-chewing, coughdrop-sucking males 
are not castigated. In fact, the reporter must have 
supposed that all of his readers would be women, 
for he wrote: “Overeating is as bad for your teeth 
as it is for your figure.” Do males worry about their 
figures? Casual observation leads to a negative 
answer. 


The reference to figures brings up the next funda- 
mental interest of the reading public — sex appeal. 
A paper by Dr. J. Raymond Gill of San Francisco 
is crystallized into the following: women should 
wipe off lipstick before sitting in a dental chair as 
a green light may affect color matching of fillings. 


The next point which caught the reporter’s ear was 
physchology — a sure-fire topic these days. Using a 
paper of Dr. Edward J. Ryan of Chicago, he 
solemnly paraphrased it thus: “The man or 
woman in the dental chair is not the same person 
he or she is on the golf course, in church, or at 
home. The event is surrounded with unpleasant 
emotion.” 


We do not doubt for an instant that Doctors 
Greene, Gill, and Ryan had messages of import- 
ance to deliver in Chicago, but only wonder how 
surprised they must have been at what the press 
considered the shining nuggets of truth therein. 
Which all probably just goes to prove that only a 
newspaper man is hep to the popular mind. 


We have just finished an article in one of the bet- 
ter baby-rearing journals called “What Is Your 
Hobby?” The gist of the thing is that if you 
budget your time you can take care of two babies 
and have a hobby on the side. Now we feel that 
this advice might be suitable for professional 
women but not for mothers. Our babies can’t tell 
time and are often hopelessly recalcitrant about 
living up to a sensible schedule. Whereas a patient 
can be made to toe the line (or else!) when he 
doesn’t show up for an appointment, a baby is apt 
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to wake up when he should be asleep, take a half 
hour to eat five minutes’ worth of food, demand 
attention when he should be amusing himself, and 
so on. Ask us about the professional versus the 
domestic life. We can tell you plenty. 


We have to tell you the story about the local 
manager of a super-market in our neighborhood 
whose wife presented him with an infant daughter 
on the same day that one of his clerks also became 
the father of a daughter. Rivalry immediately 

| sprang up be- 
tween the two 
young papas and 

each day or so a 
bulletin was 
forthcoming on 
the respective 
infant’s progress 
in all those 
things which are 
so very impor- 
tant — weight at 
birth, weekly 
STEPS GOING UP. SHE’S ON HER way &°17) number of 
BUT IT’S A LONG, LONG CLIMB BE- OUNCes Of milk 
TWEEN THOSE FIRST SIX INCISORS consumed at a 
AND THE LAST FOUR WISDOM TEETH. ¢. ding first 
smile, first laugh, rolling over, sitting, standing, 
etc. In each of these items the clerk’s daughter 
was slightly ahead. One day the inevitable hap- 
pened — the manager got ahead of the clerk, and 
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made the most of it. His daughter had at six 
months sprouted two teeth which meant, he im- 
plied, that she was a superior baby in every way. 
The clerk was nettled but not for long. “Oh, that’s 
nothing,” he said, “maybe your girl’s got teeth 
now. My girl will have them when she’s forty.” 


The task of teaching oral hygiene to the American 
public was given a long-range perspective the 
other day when we read of a survey which Grueb- 
bel and Wisan had done on the American tooth- 
brush. It seems they picked a cross section of fami- 
lies and asked them to mail all their brushes cur- 
rently in use to the researchers who would respond 
by shipping to them the same number of new ones. 
Over 8,000 brushes were thus collected. Examina- 
tion of the brushes (how these men must have 
looked forward to the mail each day!) showed 
that about four-fifths of them ought to be tossed 
out, which is something pessimistic to think about 
when you consider that nothing like 100 percent 
of the population has the toothbrushing habit to 
begin with. An interesting sidelight mentioned we 
believe with suitable understatement was the fol- 
lowing sentence: “It was apparent that a few 
toothbrushes were no longer being used in the 
mouth but were being used for purposes other 
than oral hygiene.” If picked for that cross section, 
we too might have been tempted to include the 
many overage brushes in our household now as- 
signed to such tasks as scrubbing, jewelry clean- 
ing, and shoe polishing. 


Speeder Drills Reduce Pain-causing Heat 


By JAMES EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


Air force dentists at the School of Aviation 
Medicine, Randolph Field, Texas, have discover- 
ed that the heat of drills is reduced as the speed 
of the drill is increased, up to 20,000 revolutions 
per minute. Lt. Col. Carlos F. Schuessler, in 
charge of the dental-experimentation laboratory, 
reports the research findings as follows: 


“My associates and I have been striving to 
solve for some time the problem of how to cut 
down the heat generated by the drill, with its 
accompanying pain and irritation and the in- 
fernal rasping of the bur that tears at the nerves 
of sensitive patients. 


“We have discovered that the burs produce 
more heat when drill rotations are too slow. 
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Standard dental equipment rotates the bur at 
4,000 revolutions per minute. Pain-causing heat 
generated by the bur is highest at 4,000. At 
10,000, the drill generates less heat than at 1,000. 
The decrease in heat generated continues up to 
20,000 revolutions per minute.” 


The air force experiments in drill speeds be- 
gan, Lt. Col. Schuessler explains, after many av- 
iators complained of newly-filled teeth aching at 
high altitudes. “In the hope of alleviating this 
condition,” he states, “we began to look for ways 
to fill teeth with the least possible irritation to 
flyer-patients, and to eliminate the painful ‘alti- 
tude aches.’ The results of our experiments along 
drill-speed lines, here at the School of Aviation 
Medicine, are proving most satisfactory.” 
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Maestro of Magic 


By SILVIA SCHUSTER 


Most of Dr. Robert Blink’s young patients 
look forward to their dental appointments be- 
cause they are sure of one thing—of being sur- 
prised. 

Dr. Blink is an accomplished magician. He 
puts on a short show of baffling tricks for each of 
his young patients after he has worked on them. 
Every Saturday morning he gives one long per- 
formance to which all his little patients and their 
friends are invited. 

Knowing that they will see a show often has a 
soothing effect on otherwise boisterous young- 
sters, and they accept the necessary dental work 


more readily in order to see the show as quickly | 


as possible. Dr. Blink keeps up a running patter, 
with his magic, tying in a story or character with 
his tricks to keep his young audience fascinated. 

Dr. Blink graduated from the Marquette Uni- 
versity Dental School, and received his master’s 
degree at Northwestern University in 1945. 

He gives many exhibitions for the several or- 
ganizations of which he is a member. An Amer- 
ican Legionnaire, he has a regular schedule of 
shows at local veterans’ hospitals in and around 
Milwaukee. 


DR. BLINK PERFORMING AT A SATURDAY MORNING SHOW 
FOR HIS YOUNG PATIENTS. HE HAS JUST MADE AN UMBRELLA 
DISAPPEAR AND RETURN IN ONLY ITS FRAMEWORK, WHILE 
THREE OF HIS PATIENTS WATCH WITH WONDER AND DELIGHT. 


DR. BLINK WORKS ON ONE OF HIS CUTEST PATIENTS, LOIS 
CARSTENS. 


LOIS WATCHES EXPECTANTLY AS DR. BLINK REACHES FOR 
WHAT LOIS FEARS IS ANOTHER INSTRUMENT. 


BUT SHE LAUGHS WITH PLEASANT SURPRISE WHEN OUT OF 
THE BOX POPS A PRETTY PIECE OF SILK. 
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B for Relaxation 


DENTIST J. H. JONES—THE SANTA CLAUS OF PARMA 


By JOSEPH GEORGE STRACK 


Every day is Christmas for James H. Jones, 
D.D.S. of Parma, Michigan. He planned it that 
way. He is as close to being a real-life Santa 
Claus as anyone is likely to get. He is a St. Nich- 
olas to himself and to others, for every day he 
happily devotes himself to making fabulous toys 
for children, inventing useful things for others, or 
designing all kinds of gadgets for himself. James 
H. Jones’ life is a perpetual holiday because he is 
doing what every man dreams about—living an 
ideal life in which one does as he pleases. 

Dr. Jones made all this come true because he 
was his own Santa Claus. It required 25 years of 
planning but now he is realizing all of it. “Retire- 
ment is a phase of life that every man looks for- 
ward to,” he says. “But you can’t have it unless 
you plan for it, as you must plan anything that 
is worthwhile. And once it becomes possible, don’t 
let it become a period of voluntary inactivity. 
That’s just another chronic illness of body and of 
mind. Retirement is a way of life. It should fulfill 
an individual’s needs — spiritual, emotional and 


physical—like any other sensible pattern of liv- 
ing.” 


A BOAT-BUILDER RIDING HIS HOBBY. 
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Dr. Jones’ full, busy life is the best illustration 
of what he means. His days are crowded with 
activities he didn’t have time for when he was 
taking care of Parma’s dental needs—a 47-year 
career! Indeed, his days are so filled with such a 
variety of delightful efforts that he wonders 
whether dentistry wasn’t less demanding and 
less challenging. 

He does most of his magic in the basement of 
his house. There he has a woodwork shop and 
a metal-work shop. Among his equipment are a 
forge, drill presses, milling machines, steam en- 
gines, lathes, welding sets, and all sorts of tools 
and materials. For 25 years he has collected all 
of this, preparing for the retirement years that 
were to come. 

“Like the average man, I have always wanted 
to build something—to create with my mind and 
my hands,” he explains. “I don’t know of any ef- 
fort that is more rewarding in total satisfaction, in 
peace of mind and in general contentment, than 
to visualize a project, ‘plan it, and execute it. All 
one’s faculties and abilities are brought into play. 
Mind and body seem to work together effortless- 
ly. The whole man is stimulated, and yet relaxed.” 


EVER SEE A BETTER NAME FOR A VACATION CABIN THAN 
THIS ONE? — DUNWORKIN. 
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A GARDENER IN THE MIDST OF ALL HIS GLORIES. 


Dr. Jones plays with a purpose. His activities 
are no mere tinkering. Out of his big bag of gifts 
have come an electric shoe-shining machine; a 
device that sounds a warning whistle when an 
automobile tire starts to go flat; a drag saw for 
buzzing log wood; two electric lawn mowers: 
rustic arched bridges; wooden animals; and a 
host of other useful and beautiful objects— in- 
cluding a 27-foot cabin cruiser with an eight- 
foot beam. He constructed the boat of mahogany 
and cherry wood. His family and friends spent 
pleasant week-ends cruising in it. After years of 
fun with it, he sold it, for $2,000. 

No Santa Claus ever delivered a more intrigu- 
ing gift than Dr. Jones’ miniature, life-like build- 
ings and communities. Children of all ages—from 
nine to 90—come to see his lawn, where many of 
these fine objects are exhibited. One of these is a 
miniature sawmill, four feet high. Inside the mill 
are five little workmen, busy with their duties. 


PICTURE OF A RETIRED DENTIST. 


A log moves back and forth across a saw. Outside 
the mill, a paddle wheel and a log chain turn. 
The mill has a glass-wall end, which permits the 
never-ending line of sidewalk-superintendents to 
stare with fascination at the animation going on 
inside the mill. Nearby is a little pumphouse, 
electrically lighted and operated. It is built near 
a pool, also designed by Dr. Jones, which features 
rustic bridges. The pumphouse pumps water into 
a tank. When the tank overflows, it produces a 
stream that runs the mill. 

Other creations include a windmill, whose 
power animates two tiny figures, one of which 
churns while the other pumps water, and a light- 
house, which has a little light that flickers alter- 
nately. 

Dr. Jones has also designed and constructed a 
miniature farm for his grandsons. This model 
agricultural unit includes a windmill pump, a 
silo, a garage, brooder houses, a barn, and a house, 
all of it enclosed with a 40-foot, portable fence. 


A MODEL-BUILDER WITH THE FARM HE CONSTRUCTED FOR 
HIS GRANDSONS. 
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MINIATURE SAWMILL AND RUSTIC BRIDGE. 


Just now he is busy building a model railroad 
system—and will all the kids, young and old, have 
fun with that! The white-maned, blue-eyed Dr. 
Jones is having the time of his life constructing it. 

A life-time member of the Jackson District 
Dental Society, the Michigan State Dental So- 
ciety, and the American Dental Association, Dr. 
Jones will always maintain his deep interest in 
dentistry. He couldn’t avoid it if he wanted to. 
Not only because hundreds and hundreds of his 
patient-neighbors are all about him, but because 
his son, Jack B., has taken over his half-century 
practice, and another son, J. Robert, is a dentist 
at Manchester, Michigan. Both sons studied at 
the University of Michigan, where their distin- 
guished father received his dental degree in 1900. 
Charles H. Jones, the eldest son, is a mechanic, 
and lives at home. 

The elder Jones was born on a farm just out- 
side of Parma, on July 15, 1876, and spent all of 
his life in that community. At 72, he is an extra- 
ordinarily well adjusted individual—a marvel to 
all the young neurotics who meet him. If he isn’t 
carving, working with metal, he is busy wth his 
camera, fishing, hunting, inventing, or packing up 
to go to his lodge in Ontonagon or his cottage at 
Glenn Lake. To the questioners who want to 
know how any one man can crowd so much fun 
into a single fe, he replies with a grin and 
twinkle in his merry eyes: “I planned it that 
way.” 

Every day is Christmas for James H. Jones, 


the Santa Claus of Parma. 
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——Patient Number One— 


Her case is always URGENT, 
When I know it’s really not, 

Yet it gets her an appointment; if 
And, exactly on the dot, 

The phone begins to jangle, 

Then comes her tale of woe— 

An appointment that is social 
And she really has to go. 

She gets her name put down again, 
Two-thirty — in one week, 

Then, twenty minutes after three 
She comes in in a “tweak.” 


I start to drill; she grabs my hand; 
She asks, “Is that the one?” 

And then she starts to tell me 
What the men before have done. 
Their needles were not quite so dull, 
Their burs not quite so hot, 

There never was that friction there, 
I know I’ve gone to pot. 

She warns me not to grind so fast, 
“Because that thing might slip”— 
Just jump completely from my grasp, 
And smear her painted lip. 


I get the grinding finished, 
While she pulls and whines and sighs, 
Then stuff her mouth with cotton 
To wait until it drys. 

She keeps it there one second; 
Her eyes go suddenly bright. 

She pulls it out to tell me 

A thought she thought last night. 
At last, the ordeal’s over— 

She will not take my pills 

But waits until we meet again 
And chants me all her ills. 


No matter what my job has been, 
She never mentions pay. 

She simply shudders pitifully 

And says it ruined her day. 

She seeks the nearest mirror 

And gives her hair a perk 

And wonders in a clear, cool voice 
What made me choose such work. 
She chirps, “Goodbye!” and dashes 
And leaves me numb with strife. 
Still, she’s my favorite patient 
Because she is my wife. 


James O. Goldman, D.D.S. 
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<n Many busy dentists have asked us for a simple check 
chart like this one. 

Here in one comprehensive chart are listed the many ; 
duties of the dental assistant clearly defined and 4 : ; 
explained. 
T. Butler Hegstrom, consultant for TICONIUM, pre- 
pared the attractive, useful chart which you may 
have without obligation. Your assistant will welcome 
this not only because of the many new ideas pre- 
sented but also as a refresher. 


@ A post card to TICONIUM, 413 North 
Pearl Street, Albany 1, N. Y.. or to the 
name shown below will bring you your _ 
copy of the “CHECK CHART FOR DEN- © 
TAL ASSISTANTS.” 
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DENTISTRY’S CHROME ALLOY 
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